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BOSTON  : 

CARTER   &    HENDEE, 
1830. 


DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS— to  wit : 

District  Clerk's  Office. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  25th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1829,  in  the  fifty  third  year  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Carter  &  Hendee,  of  the 
said  district,  have  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a 
book,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  proprietors,  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit  : 

'Peter  Parley's  Story  of  the  Unhappy  Family., 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned  j'  and  also  to  an  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled,  An 
Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the 
copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books  to  the  authors  and  pr,o- 
prietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  men- 
tioned ;  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  o 
designing,  engraving  and  etching  historical  and  other 
prints."  JM).  W.  DAVIS, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 


WAITT  &  Dow,  Printer 
362  Washinirton-st. 


NOTE.— This  tale,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Tales  of  Peter 
Parley,  is  not  by  the  author  of  those  Tales ;  it  is,  however,  classed 
itwh  the  series,  as  being  similar  in  size  and  design. 


What  a  sad  picture  we  have  here  !  Mr   Parley, 
wont  you  tell  us  a  story  about  it  ? 


STORY 

OF  THE 

UNHAPPY    FAMILY. 

Some  years  ago,  my  little  friends, 
I  was  walking  one  afternoon  on  the 
battery  in  New  York.  My  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  vessel  sailing  ma- 
jestically into  the  harbour.  As  she 
drew  near,  many  a  joyful  heart  wel- 
comed her  arrival,  for  many  a  fervent 
prayer  had  been  offered  for  her  safe- 
ty. Her  flag  floated  proudly  on  her 
mast,  and  her  deck  was  crowded  with 
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passengers.  Some  were  eager  to 
view  the  sight  of  a  new  world  ;  oth- 
ers to  meet  the  warm  welcome  of 
friends. 

Stepping  a  little  on  one  side,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  small  boy,  who  entreat- 
ed me  to  give  a  shelter  to  his  father 
and  mother.  I  followed  him  to  a 
group  who  were  seated  on  a  log  at 
some  distance.  They  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  Swiss  emi- 
grants, so  many  of  whom  have  sought 
a  home,  and  a  support  in  bur  happy 
country.  They  had  arrived  the  day 
before,  dependent  upon  charity  for 
shelter  and  food. 
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They  had  been  watching  the  arri- 
val of  this  vessel,  in.  hope,  that  some 
familiar  face  would  meet  their  view, 
for  at  that  time,  every  vessel  seemed 
to  bring  some  of  their  unfortunate 
countrymen,  compelled  by  necessity 
to  quit  their  native  land. 

The  mother  had  evidently  see$ 
better  days.  There  was  a  delicacy 
of  form,  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
that  never, belong  to  the  rower  class 
of  Swiss  peasantry.  She  uttered  no 
word  of  complaint,  and  was  engaged 
in  soothing  a  weeping  child.  The 
countenance  of  the  father  indicated 
sickness  and  melancholy. 
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I  enquired  his  history,  and  learnt 
that  years  before,  he  had  emigrated 
from  his  native  country  to  England, 
and  had  been  employed  as  a  silk 
weaver  in  Spittel  Fields.  When  the 
distress  arose  among  that  class  of 
people,  Mr.  Ashville,  having  a  large 
family,  felt  severely  the  want  of  em- 
ployment. Poverty  came  with  all  its 
horrors,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
England  fdr  America. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  an  utter 
stranger,  with  no  one  to  help  or  as- 
sist him.  This  was  his  situation. 
Food  and  lodgings  were  procured  for 
them,  but  employment,  it  was  found 
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almost  impossible  to  obtain.  The 
weaving  of  silk  was  neither  known 
nor  attended  to.  A  few  individuals 
only,  cultivated  the  silk  worm  as  an 
amusement.  It  was  known  that  the 
insect  subsisted  on  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry,  but  few  knew  its  nature 
or  history.  They  little  thought  that 
their  rich  silks  were  the  produce  of 
a  small  black  worm,  at  first  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  only,  increasing  till  it 
becomes  as  large  as  a  caterpillar,  and 
often  changing  to  a  light  yellowish 
colour. 

The  silk  worm  then  winds  itself 
within  a  silk  case  which  it  weaves 
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itself.  It  remains  in  this  situation 
sometime,  when  it  changes  into  a 
moth.  It  then  eats  its  way  out,  lays 
its  eggs,  and  dies.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  the  silk  worm.  . 


Mr.  Ashville  sought  employment 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city, 
but  in  vain.  No  one  knew  or  re- 
garded the  poor  emigrant,  and  he 
would  return  to  his  comfortless  gar- 
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ret,  and  his  sad  wife,  almost  in  des- 
pair. His  wife  had  been  able  to 
procure  some  slight  employment,  but 
the  proceeds  were  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  daily  wants  of 
her  children. 

One  evening,  one  of  their  little 
boys  who  had  been  crying  for  bread, 
ran  into  the  room  with  a  small  roll. 
His  father  eagerly  demanded  where 
he  had  obtained  it.  How  was  he 
grieved  to  hear  that  the  cravings  of 
hunger  had  tempted  his  son  to  take 
it  dishonestly.  The  unyielding  in- 
tegrity of  the  poor  man  had  never 
wavered,  and  in  his  greatest  suffer  - 
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ings  he  had  never  committed  a  dis- 
honest action. 

'My  son,'  said  his  father,  'we  may 
suffer  from  hunger,  but  let  us  not  be 
dishonest.  We  may  suffer  poverty, 
but  we  will  not  deserve  it  by  vice.' 
Mr.  Ashville  immediately  went  with 
his  son  and  the  loaf  was  replaced  un- 
tasted  in  the  window  of  the  shop 
from  which  his  son  had  taken  it. 
The  father  now  determined  to  pro- 
cure him  food  by  disposing  of  the  on- 
ly spare  garmet  he  possessed.  It  had 
been  given  him  in  h  appier  days,  as  a 
parting  memorial  by  his  brother. 
The  food  procured  by  this  sale  was 
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soon  consumed,  and  penury  with  all 
its  sufferings  seemed  their  Ifct.  In 
this  situation  they  are  represented 
in  the  picture. 

A  few  days  after  he  left  his  garret 
early,  to  avoid  depriving  his  wife  and 
children  of  any  portion  of  their  last 
meal.  In  walking  through  one  of  the 
retired  streets,  he  observed  a  gentle- 
man drop  his  purse  as  he  was  taking 
his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket. 
Mr.  Ashville  picked  it  up,  and  sti- 
fling the  temptation  to  retain  it,  fol- 
lowed the  gentleman  and  returned  it. 
The  gentleman  turned  to  look  at  Mr. 
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Ashville.  His  pale  and  emaciated 
face,  Mis  deep  sunken  eye,  told  a  tale 
of  misery  more  powerful  than  lan- 
guage. The  feelings  of  the  stran- 
ger were  deeply  interested.  He  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  home,  and  the  tale 
of  poverty  and  suffering  was  reveal- 
ed. A  supply  of  every  necessary 
was  instantly  procured.  The  hones- 
ty of  Mr.  Ashville  had  raised  him  a 
friend  in  his  hour  of  necessity. 

From  that  period  his  circumstan- 
ces rapidly  improved.  His  honesty 
procured  hinl  friends,  and  his  indus- 
try employment.  He  was  soon  af- 
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terwards  informed  that  the  Mechan- 
ical Society  of  New  York  had  offer- 
ed a  premium  for  the  best  invented 
loom.  His  ingenuity  was  excited, 
and  he  made  the  attempt.  His  mod- 
el was  sent  in,  and  the  prize  was 
given  to  the  honest  emigrant.  Now 
joy  once  more  beamed  in  the  counte- 
nance of  his  family  ;  his  garret  was 
exchanged  for  a  neat  cottage.  Stea- 
dy employment  was  now  given  him, 
for  the  silk  looms  were  about  being 
established,  and  his  services  were 
eagerly  sought  for. 

Mr.  Ashville  was  fortunate,   and 
finally  became  wealthy  and  indepen- 
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dent.  His  last  advice  to  his  children 
was  never  to  deviate  from  the 
straight  line  of  honesty. 

Always  recollect,  my  little  friends, 
that  '  honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 
Good  bye. 


CAKTER  &  HKNDEK.  have  recently  pub- 
lished, new  and  improved  e^iti. 
Peter  Parley's  Tsles  ubout  America  and  Europe. 

The.e  works  are  now  ao.  ;   <d  to  the  use  of  schools,  am!  may  be 

u  well  suiteJ  to  give  the  first  girerdioeas  o 
History  and  <  oography.—  ALSO. 

UGI  v  of  the  Bird's  Nest. 
Ditto  '  of  the- Little  Prisoners. 

Ditto  of  the  Faithful  Dor. 

Ditto  of  the  LUtle  Drummer.   ' 

Ditto  of  ^e  Mockinr:  Bird. 

of  the  Little  Sailor. 
D:tlo  of  tiie  Little  Soloier. 

of  the  Mask. 

Ditto  of  the  Pleasure  Boat . 

Ditto  •'  Cottran  Gir-. 

of  d 

Ditto  of  the  Unhappy  Family, 

te  style. 


